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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

City  planning  is  the  establishment  of  a  long-range  program  which  looks  to 
the  future  to  coordinate  the  most  desirable  development  of  a  community,  region 
or  state.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  orderly  development  and  redevelopment  of  land 
in  light  of  the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the  citizens.  The  guide 
for  the  orderly  physical  growth  of  a  community  is  a  Land  Development  Plan.  The 
Plan  is  a  written  report  documenting  the  desirable  future  pattern  of  land  use. 
It  is  a  written  statement  accompanied  by  maps  that  help  promote  the  most  appro- 
priate utilization  of  land. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  effort  involved  in  preparing  a  Plan  can  be 
gained  if  one  views  it  as  a  process  broken  down  into  definite  stages.   They 
are:  (1)  community  survey  and  analysis;  (2)  plan  specifications;  (3)  plan  design 
and  land  development  plan;  and,  (4)  plan  implementation. 

1.  Community  Survey  and  Analysis.   This  stage  involves  the  investigation 
and  analysis  of  past  and  present  conditions  which  brought  about  the 
growth  of  the  City  of  Thomasville  as  it  exists  today.   In  this  stage 
the  analysis  of  the  papulation,  economy,  community  facilities,  land 
use  and  housing  conditions  is  made. 

2.  Plan  Specifications.   This  stage  involves  the  determination  of  the 
planning  time  period,  the  planning  policies,  necessary  assumptions, 
and  the  planning  approach, 

3.  Plan  Design  and  Land  Development  Plan.   This  stage  is  the  preparation 
of  the  Land  Development  Plan.   It  recognizes  all  the  past,  present  and 
anticipated  future  conditions  documented  in  the  two  previous  stages. 
This  stage  portrays  the  future  land  use  pattern  of  the  city  by  utiliz- 
ing future  space  needs  and  planning  concepts. 

4.  Plan  Implementation  and  Continual  Planning.   This  stage  includes  all 
the  actions  that  are  taken  by  the  City  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Land  Development  Plan. 

From  this  outline  on  the  city  planning  process  that  will  be  covered  in  this 
report  it  can  be  understood  that  planning  is  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the  City  Council  to  deliberately  plan  and  con- 
trol the  future  physical  development  of  the  city.   The  end  result  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  more  orderly,  efficient,  and  humanly  satisfying  community  in 
wh  ich  to  live. 
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COMMUNITY  SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  first  stage  in  the  systematic  study  and  planning  for  the  City  of 
Thomasville  involves  a  community  survey  and  analysis-   This  stage  determines 
existing  conditions  and  problems  that  must  be  recognized  m  preparing  for  the 
future  physical  development  of  the  City.   The  major  objective  is  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusions  of  the  existing  situations  and  problems  and  provide  some  ten- 
tative explanations  and  solutions. 

A  great  deal  of  community  survey  and  analysis  work  has  been  completed  and 
has  been  published  in  the  following  reports:   Popu  la  t ion  and  Economic  Study  , 
Community  Fac  i 1 i  t  ie  s  S  tudy  ,  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis ,  Thomasvil le ,  North 
Carolina .   It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  each  report  in  its  entirety,  but  to 
recapitulate  only  the  salient  facts  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Thomasville. 

RETIONAL  SETTING  -  THE  PIEDMONT  CRESCENT 

The  City  of  Thomasville  lies  in  the  approximate  geographic  center  of  an 
area  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Piedmont  Crescent,   The  Crescent  is  a  string 
of  cities  and  counties  that  are  tied  together  by  a  transportation  network, 
common  economic  characteristics,  and  similar  land  development  problems.   (See 
Map  1). 

The  future  development  of  the  Crescent  will  affect  the  development  in  and 
around  Thomasville  and  it  is  important  that  the  City  expend  effort  to  help 
share  in  the  orderly  growth.   Former  Governor  Terry  Sanford  has  taken  note  of 
the  problems  facing  the  Piedmont  Crescent  region  as  well  as  its  opportunities. 
In  June  of  1964  he  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Piedmont  Crescent  Commission. 

Th omas vi 1 le ' s  closest  physical  economic  and  social  ties  within  the  Piedmont 
Crescent  are  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro,  Lexington  and  High  Point.   Of  these  four, 
High  Point  is  the  most  important  because  it  is  the  closest  ~-  only  one  mile.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  a  research  group  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
that  one  day  the  urban  development  around  the  five-city  complex  will  merge  and 
form  one  massive  urban  area.   The  problems  inherent  in  such  a  situation  are 
numerous,  but  must  be  solved.   At  presentj  the  machinery  is  not  completely 
available  to  shape  urban  growth  in  the  correct  pattern.   When  it  does  become 
available,  Thomasville  is  urged  to  take  part  in  the  organization  designed  to 
do  this  job. 
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MAP-  1 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Thomasville  is  located  on  the  Appalachian  Piedmont  Plateau,  an  area  charac- 
terized by  undulating  terrain.   In  isolated  areas  the  slopes  are  as  high  as  15 
per  cen t  . 

The  prevailing  winds  in  the  City  of  Thomasville  are  from  the  southwest. 
The  average  precipitation  for  the  area  is  45  inches  and  the  mean  yearly  temper- 
ature is  62  degrees. 

The  soils  of  eastern  Davidson  County  are  near  what  is  called  the  North 

Carolina  Slate  Belt  and  this  type  of  soil  has  poor  permeability.   The  soils  in 

and  around  Thomasville,  however,  are  classified  as  having  a  medium  permeability 
coefficient. 

The  City  of  Thomasville  is  drained  principally  by  Hamby  Creek,  Brushy  Fork 
Creek  and  their  tributaries.   The  southern  half  of  the  City  is  in  the  Hamby 
Creek  watershed,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  City  is  m  the  Brushy  Fork  water- 
shed. 

The  natural  environment  in  Thomasville  had  no  importance  in  the  development 
of  Thomasville  as  an  urban  area;  rather  it  was  the  railroad  and  the  efforts  of 
John  W.  Thomas,  the  founder  of  Thomasville,  that  resulted  in  its  development. 


PAST  DEVELOPMENT  FACTORS 
1857-1900 


U) 


The  City  of  Thomasville  is  a  city  envisioned  by  John  Warwick  Thomas,  char- 
tered on  his  motion  in  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  while  serving  as  a 
Senator  and  through  his  untiring  efforts  it  was  practically  built  by  him. 

The  City  was  originally  incorporated  m  1857  on  a  site  adjacent  to  a  new 
railroad  that  was  built  between  High  Point  and  Lexington  in  the  early  1850's. 
With  his  intensive  land  holdings,  wealth  and  influence,  Mr,  Thomas  was  able  to 
promote  his  new  town  as  an  area  for  industry,  commerce  and  living.   Toward  these 
ends  he  helped  finance  new  industry,  built  a  college  and  donated  land  to  the 
City  for  public  use. 

The  City  of  Thomasville  was  incorporated  with  corporate  limits  being  one 
mile  square.   They  were  not  changed  until  1893  when  they  were  enlarged  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  each  direction,  measured  from  the  center  of  town  at  a  point  where 
Randolph  and  Salem  Streets  cross  the  Southern  Railroad,   In  1897  they  were  again 
increased  and  in  1903  the  limits  expanded  to  form  a  parallelogram.   This  form 
remained  until  1958  when  the  present  corporate  limits  were  delimited. 

During  the  period  of  Th oma s v  1 1 1 e  ' s  growth  from  its  incorporation  to  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  earliest  industries  were  necessarily  connected  with  the 
Duilding  business.   Lumber  mills,  brick  yards,  building  materials,  tanneries, 
flour  and  feed  mills,  and  tobacco  factories  were  the  principal  industries  before 
1900. 
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1900-1910 

The  ten-year  period  after  1900  saw  major  industrial  developments  in  Thomas- 
ville  which  have  had  a  lasting  influence  to  this  day.   This  was  a  decade  that 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  furniture  and  chair  manufacturers  in  Thomasvilleo 
Chair  factories  during  this  period  soon  out-numbered  other  manufacturing  plants 
which  caused  Thomasville  to  become  known  as  the  "Chair  Town  of  the  South," 

1910-1930 


In  this  period  of  Th omas vi 1 le ' s  industrial  development,  a  new  industry  was 
introduced  --  textiles.   The  Amazon  Cotton  Mills,  one  of  the  Cannon  chain  of 
mills,  was  the  first  of  several  textile  mills  that  located  in  Thomasville.   Al- 
though the  furniture  industry  was  still  the  industrial  giant  during  this  time, 
the  coming  of  textiles  did  represent  a  degree  of  diversification. 

1930-1960 


This  period  in  Th omas vi 1 1 e ' s  industrial  history  saw  many  new  plants  related 
to  furniture  and  textiles  take  a  firm  foothold  in  the  local  economy.   Also,  a 
number  of  plants  in  the  furniture,  textiles  and  allied  industries  that  started 
in  the  previous  twenty-year  period  found  themselves  steadily  growing  with  phenom- 
enal success. 

1960-1965 


The  Thomasville  industries  that  had  their  birth  in  earlier  eras  have  kept 
their  competitive  standing  in  relation  to  North  Carolina  and  the  nation.   This 
is  evident  in  the  numerous  physical  expansions  of  existing  industries  over  the 
past  four  years.   And  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  continue  to  grow.   Tex- 
tiles and  furniture  have  always  figured  predominantly  in  Th oma s v i 1 le ' s  industrial 
growth  from  past  to  present.   Today,  however,  the  City  is  entering  a  new  era  of 
industrial  diversification  with  chemicals,  plastics  and  metals.   Should  this 
trend  continue,  the  economy  definitely  will  become  a  more  diversified  one. 


HUMANIZED  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  -  MAN'S  USE  OF  LANd'-^'' 

In  preparing  the  Land  Development  Plan  it  is  essential  to  review  some  of  the 
major  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  land  in  Thomasville.   Thus,  the  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  contained  in  the  Plan  are  aimed  at  solving  the  more 
significant  community  land  use  problems. 

North  Carolina  cities  have  many  common  problems  associated  with  land  use. 
The  early  concept  of  laying  out  a  city  adjacent  to  the  railroad  and  the  coming 
of  the  automobile  are  two  factors  contributing  to  land  use  problems. 

Thomasville  is  definitely  one  city  that  was  laid  out  m  this  manner.  Today 
urban  development  abuts  both  sides  of  a  railroad  which  splits  the  city  into  two 
parts.   This  has  given  municipal  officials  more  than  one  headache  due  to  lengthy 
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trains  tying  up  traffic.   A  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  place  the  rail- 
road at  a  lower  level  or  build  underpasses  and/or  overpasses.   The  cost  to  place 
the  railroad  at  a  lower  level  wojld  make  this  course  of  action  prohibitive,  so 
it  would  be  better  to  build  underpasses  and/or  overpasses. 

Generally,  the  location  of  major  land  uses  in  Thomasville  is  typical  of 
other  self-contained  urban  areas.   The  main  business  district  is  centrally 
located  with  good  access  to  major  thoroughfares,  industrial  areas  parallel  rail- 
roads, residential  development  is  less  dense  as  the  distance  from  the  central 
business  district  increases,  and  major  community  facilities  serve  a  large  share 
of  city  residents.   Within  this  basic  pattern  there  are  various  land  use  problems 

Residential 


Residential  development  exists  m  various  forms:   s ing  1  e- f ami ly ,  two-family 

and  multi-family  dwellings.  Some  of  them  are  aged  and  in  good  repair,  but  about 

18  per  cent  are  substandard.  A  great  majority  of  them  are  mill  houses  that  have 

not  been  maintained.   A  city  can  encourage  proper  maintenance  by  enforcing  ade- 
quate building  codes. 

The  two-family  and  multi-family  dwelling  units  in  the  City  form  no  distinct 
pattern  except  m  isolated  cases  where  duplex-type  subdivisions  have  been  built, 
(See  Map  3,  Existing  Land  Use,,)   Generally,  two-family  and  multi-family  dwelling 
units  are  scattered  throughout  the  City.   No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  utilize  this  type  of  land  use  as  a  buffer  between  commercial  and  single- 
family  uses.   Sound  land  use  planning  should  promote  this  type  of  land  use 
r  e  1  a  t  i  onsh  i  p  . 

S ing  le- f ami  1 y  residential  areas  were  once  being  developed  as  one  unified 
development  tied  to  the  City.   Recently,  the  trend  has  been  a  series  of  isolated 
pockets  of  subdivisions.   Isolated  subdivisions  increase  the  cost  of  laying 
utilities  lines  because  large  voids  of  vacant  land  between  subdivisions  produce 
no  revenue.   Gradually  these  voids  are  eventually  filled,  but  in  most  cases  the 
street  systems  of  the  various  subdivisions  are  not  coordinated.   Planning  pro- 
posed streets  in  a  location  that  fit  the  street  systems  of  adjacent  subdivisions 
should  be  considered  by  developers^ 

C  ommer  c  ia  1 


Commercial  land  use  problems  are  largely  limited  to  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased strip  commercial  development.   If  the  present  trend  continues,  many  of 
the  City's  major  thoroughfares  will  be  lined  with  commercial  activity  which  will 
choke  the  efficiency  of  traffic  movement.   As  a  result,  new  highways  are  eventu- 
ally built  to  replace  these  routes  which  means  much  of  the  market  for  the  busi- 
nesses will  be  lost,.   A  continuation  of  this  trend  will  seriously  limit  traffic 
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capacity,  jeopardize  pedestrian  and  traffic  safety,  and  upset  the  balance  of 
commercial  activity  in  the  central  business  district 

Fortunately  for  Thomasville.  only  one  major  thoroughfare  is  heavily  commer- 
cialized --  National  Highway.   CSee  Map  3.)   Other  major  th  or  o>jgh  f  ar  e  s  have 
commercial  establishments  located  on  them  but  not  to  the  degree  that  is  on 
National.   This  route  is  firmly  entrenched  wlLh  commercialism,   It  appears  in- 
conceivable to  plan  long-range  for  the  removal  of  this  strip  commercial  develop- 
ment since  the  investment  there  is  substantial.   However,  any  new  development 
of  this  type  along  other  thoroughfares  should  be  discouraged- 

The  central  business  district  represents  the  largest  concentration  of  re- 
tail activity  m  Thomasville,  and  as  such  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  City  where 
complete  shopping  can  take  place.   However,  there  are  problems.   Parking,  vehi- 
cular and  pedestrian  circulation  head  the  list.   Though  the  appearance  of  the 
stores  is  being  improved,  the  aforementioned  problems  contribute  to  making  the 
area  less  appealing  to  shoppers,  thereby  keeping  retail  sales  from  attaining 
their  full  potential-   The  best  approach  to  solve  downtown  problems  and  revital- 
ize the  area  would  be  a  detailed  comprehensive  Central  Business  Plan, 

Local  ne  igtib  or  h  ood  commercial  establishments  dot  the  Itiomasviile  urban  area, 
Their  presence  serves  a  definite  purpose  for  the  community,.   They  provide  the 
day-to-day  personal  needs  of  nearby  residents    Unfortunately,  many  of  ttiem  are 
poorly  located  m  relationship  to  trade  areas.   They  should  be  located  at  the 
intersections  of  major  thoroughfares  rather  than  in  neighborhoods.   Then  too, 
many  are  located  m  unattractive  structures  on  small  sites  without  parking,. 

Mixed  land  use  is  also  a  problem  in  Ihomasville-   Mixed  land  uses  are  uses 
of  land  totally  unrelated  to  the  immediate  surroundings.   It  appears  several 
former  houses  have  become  store.s  or  stores  have  sprung  up  on  sites  formerly 
occupied  by  homes.   Industrial  establishments  are  also  located  in  residential 
areas  which  add  to  the  problem  of  mixed  land  useso   The  presence  of  mixed  land 
uses  in  many  cities  has  proven  to  be  detrimental  to  surrounding  property.   For 
instance,  a  commercial  use  within  a  residential  area  is  a  nuisance  because  of 
noise,  unsightly  storage,  truck  and  auto  traffic,  bright  lights  and  night  oper- 
ations.  These  factors  tend  to  discourage  surroundlr_g  property  owners  from 
maintaining  their  property.   The  end  result  is  lowered  property  value.?  with  a 
gradual  disinterest  m  the  area  for  residential  purposes. 

Land  development  planning  provides  for  a  logical  and  compatible  grouping 
of  land  uses  in  a  city..   There  is  no  place  for  a  mixture  of  major  land  uses  m 
a  well-planned  community, 

Indus  trial 


Industrial  development  in  Thomasville  occurs  mostly  in  corridors  parallel- 
ing the  railroad.   The  early  and  continued  dependence  of  industry  on  the  rail 
has  helped  shape  this  pattern.   For  the  most  part,  industries  are  located  within 
their  own  restricted  areas  and  are  not  offensive  Co  adjacent  areas-   However. 


there  are  some  cases  where  industry  has  penetrated  into  residential  neighbor- 
hoodso   In  most  of  these  cases  the  neighborhood  is  blighted  and  it  appears  diffi- 
cult to  upgrade  it  because  of  the  presence  of  the  industry. 

New  industrial  plants  are  locating  in  Thomasville  and  the  sites  are  in 
established,  well-defined  industrial  areas-   However,  good  industrial  sites  of 
a  large  scale  are  not  available  in  the  City,,   This  problem  should  be  alleviated 
by  the  reservation  of  industrial  sites  outside  the  City,,  or  the  City  should 
annex  industrial  land  to  be  used  in  attracting  prospective  industry. 


Recreation 
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Detailed  analysis  of  land  uses  indicate  that  there  are  some  problems 
associated  with  recreation  facilities-   Recreation  facilities  include  seven 
parks  and  a  civic  center  building  which  is  an  all-purpose  building  for  indoor 
recreation.   Memorial  Park  is  an  excellent  facility  for  both  active  and  passive 
recreation;  however,  its  location  favors  the  residents  living  north  of  the 
Southern  Railroads   This  is  generally  true  of  most  of  the  facilities-   The 
practice  of  the  past  has  been  to  develop  a  few  large  outlying  parks  and  ignore 
the  needs  of  those  who  live  a  great  distance  from  them  and  can  only  use  them 
infrequently,. 

The  adequacy  of  recreational  facilities  is  also  measuredonaquantitative 
level  --  that  is.  there  should  be  x  number  of  acres  for  x  number  of  people-  The 
accepted  standards  used  herein  may  vary  from  city  to  city  depending  on  local 
conditions^   However,  the  standard  recommended  by  the  National  Recreation  Assoc- 
iation of  ten  acres  of  land  per  1,000  persons  may  be  used  as  a  goal  that  the 
City  should  seek  to  achieve.   In  Thomasville  there  are  at  present  about  80  acres 
of  recreation  lar.  d  serving  about  18,000  people.   According  to  the  standards  the 
City  has  a  deficit  of  about  100  acres.   However,  the  80-acre  figure  does  not 
take  into  account  nearby  golf  courses  nor  the  outlying  park  on  Abbott  Creek  that 
is  owned  jointly  by  Thomasville  and  the  City  of  Lexington,   If  these  facilities 
are  taken  into  consideration.,  the  existing  deficiencies  would  not  be  as  great. 


Schools 


(3) 


The  problems  associated  with  schools  in  Thomasville  are  largely  related  to 
buildings  which  have  small  sites,  have  an  inadequate  number  of  classrooms  and 
are  not  m  favorable  locations- 

Kern  Street  School  is. in  need  of  additional  land  as  aie  Colonial  Drive  and 
Main  Street  junior  High  School.   L.'.berty  Drive  and  Turner  Street  schools  and  the 
Senior  High  are  the  newest  facilities  and  have  adequate  sitesg  but  Liberty  Street 
and  Turner  Street  elementary  schools  are  in  poor  locations  —  on  a  major  thorough- 
fare.  Church  Street  School  is  well  located  and  has  room  for  future  physical 
expansion. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  located  m  growing  areas  and  are  now  operating  at 
capacity^   Schools  are  a  major  investment  for  a  city,  therefore  future  acquisi- 
tions of  bites  and  new  pliysical  expausions  slioulu  be  c  ootd  i  aa  le  d  with  the  overall 
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Development  Plans  of  Thomasville  to  insure  a  maximum  return  on  the  investment. 

Tr ans  por  t a  t  i  on 

Essential  to  the  economic  and  social  functions  ir  Thomasville  is  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods-   Private  autos  are  the  important  means  of  individual 
transportation  and  railroad  and  trucks  move  the  goods-   Most  of  the  City's  in- 
dustrial development  is  located  along  the  railroad  which  forms  industrial  corri- 
dors-  The  railroad  splits  the  City  into  two  parts  and  because  of  a  lack  of 
grade  separations  there  are  many  traffic  problems. 

All  major  thoroughfares  lead  to  the  central  business  district  and  there  are 
not  many  crosstown  or  bypass  routes.   This  means  a  lot  of  traffic  must  come  to 
the  central  core  and  be  dispersed  from  there-   This  traffic  has  no  reason  being 
there  and  adds  to  the  congestion  of  the  central  area.   Thoroughfare  planning 
should  alleviate  these  problems  by  providing  outer-loops  to  get  the  traffic 
away  from  the  central  business  area. 

Providing  a  sound  pattern  of  traffic  circulation  for  a  Land  Development  ■ 
Plan  is  essential  because  the  land  use  pattern  is  influenced  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  thoroughfares.   Planning  goals  in  a  major  thoroughfare  plan  include  ade- 
quate service  to  various  traffic  producers  by  providing  routes  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  traffic.   Also,  through  traffic  should  be  channeled  on  specific  routes 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  residential  areas. 


Utilities 
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The  importance  of  good  water  and  sewerage  services  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  resultant  problems  of  poor  systems  such  as  health  hazards,  water  pollution, 
environmental  nuisances  that  generally  arise  dte  to  inadequate  waste  and  water 
systems  must  be  solved.   The  Thomasville  urban  area  is  growing  and  by  necessity 
these  services  should  be  provided  as  they  are  determining  factors  in  the  loca- 
tional  decisions  of  industry,  commerce  and  residential  development. 

The  problems  in  the  water  system  are  not  always  evident  until  they  occur 
and  most  of  these  are  little  things  such  as  old  pipe  and  undersized  lines.  The 
big  problems  are  long-range-   It  has  been  estimated  by  consulting  engineers  and 
the  City  staff  that  by  1970  the  water  treatment  plant  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  demand.   Thomasville  has  a  good  supply  of  raw  water  in  the  dam  at  Abbotts 
Creek,   It  is  simply  a  matter  of  treating  it  and  getting  it  to  the  people  in 
the  quantity  they  want. 

A  new  waste  treatment  plant  has  recently  been  placed  into  operation  to 
serve  the  demands  of  Thomasville's  citizenry.   This  new  plant  along  with  the 
expansion  of  the  collection  system  will  be  adequate  to  serve  long-range  future 
demands-   However,  future  population  and  economic  increases  plus  annexation 
could  cause  the  treatment  plant  to  reach  existing  design  capacity  rather  rapidly- 
Municipal  officials  should  be  kept  informed  of  these  developments  so  that  planned 
expansion  of  the  waste  treatment  facilities  can  be  implemented  properly. 


Vacant  Land 

Vacant  land  exists  in  abundance  within  Thomasville,  but  in  various  shapes 
and  sizes.   For  the  most  part  it  is  buildable  but  there  are  a  few  problems. 
Some  of  the  land  exists  in  undesirable  living  areas.   Also,  some  lots  are  too 
small  to  build  on  because  of  modern  codes  and  ordinances. 

The  most  appreciable  amounts  of  land  for  living  purposes  exist  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  City  where  new  residential  growth  is  occurring.   Vacant 
land  for  industrial  purposes  is  limited  in  the  City  which  will  mean  new  indus- 
try of  a  large  scale  will  locate  outside  the  corporate  limits.   The  Plan  should 
recognize  this  and  should  be  prepared  accordingly. 

Map  4  portrays  a  summary  of  some  of  the  problems  discussed  above.   It  iden- 
tifies a  few  of  the  problem  areas  in  regards  to  traffic  and  parking  conditions, 
substandard  housing,  mixtures  of  land  uses,  and  some  community  eyesores  and 
inefficiencies.   It  also  identifies  the  outstanding  areas  in  the  City  that  are 
of  unusual  quality  and  enrich  the  community.   These  are  characteristics  and 
functions  that  are  pleasant,  attractive  or  efficient.   For  the  most  part  they' 
are  schools,  recreation  sites  and  good  residential  neighborhoods.   No  attempt 
is  made  to  name  each  use;  rather,  the  intent  is  to  show  just  general  areas. 


POPULATION 


(4) 


In  preparing  a  Land  Development  Plan  it  is  important  to  note  some  of  the 
problems  and  trends  in  the  population  since  the  Plan  is  affected  by  the  increases. 
decreases,  shifts  or  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  population. 

General  Growth 

The  City  of  Thomasville  has  experienced  a  population  increase  for  each 
decade  over  the  past  sixty  years.   The  resulting  growth  pattern  has  been  very 
erratic,  ranging  from  a  416,25  per  cent  increase  from  1900  to  1910,  to  a  1,02 
per  cent  increase  from  1940  to  1950.   From  1950  to  1960  the  population  increased 
36,18  per  cent.   Most  of  this  increase  resulted  from  annexation. 

Migration  Trends 

Between  1950  and  1960  Thomasville  experienced  a  total  net  in-migration  of 
1,494  persons,  of  which  904  were  white  and  590  were  non-white. 

Migration  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race 

While  the  City  as  a  whole  experienced  in-migr a t ion ,  there  was  some  out- 
migration  in  several  of  the  various  age  groups:  5-9,  10-14,  15-19,  and  45-54 
for  white  males  and  10-14  for  white  females.   No  ou t-migr a t ion  was  observed  in 
any  age  group  in  either  sex  among  the  non-white  population.   In  fact,  in  the 
younger  age  groups  the  in-migration  was  very  large,  and  in  almost  every  age 
group  it  was  larger  than  white  in-migration.   In  other  words,  proportionately 
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speaking,  there  are  many  more  non-whites  than  whites  migrating  into  Thomasville. 

Age  Group  Trends 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  group  structure  of  Th omas v 1 1 1 e ' s  population 
has  been  characterized  by  increased  proportions  of  children  and  older  age  per- 
sons (both  male  and  female),  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  proportions  of 
the  young  productive  age  groups. 

Sex 

In  the  past  twenty  years  females  in  most  age  groups  have  out-numbered 
males.   This  is  particularly  noticfeable  in  the  65+  age  group.   However,  since 
1940  the  proportion  of  each  relative  to  the  total  population  has  fluctuated 
only  slightly. 


Race 


From  1940  to  1950  the  non-white  per  cent  of  total  Thomasville  population 
increased  from  17.5  per  cent  to  21.2  per  cent.   It  is  still  below  the  State 
proportion  of  25.4  per  cent. 


Income 


Income  levels  in  Thomasville  are  improving,  but  are  still  well  below  Urban 
United  States,  although  above  Urban  North  Carolina  in  mean  and  per  capita  in- 
come.  In  1960,  4,1  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Thomasville  subsisted  on  annual 
incomes  of  $1,000  or  less,  and  23.3  per  cent  had  annual  incomes  below  $3,000^ 
Median  family  income  for  Thomasville  was  $4,769,  as  compared  to  $4,843  for 
Urban  North  Carolina  and  $6,166  for  Urban  United  States. 

Non-white  family  income,  while  improving,  is  yet  far  below  white  family 
income.   In  1960,  7,5  per  cent  of  the  non-white  families  in  Thomasville  had 
incomes  below  $1,000,  and  41,4  per  cent  below  $3,000. 

Income  Distribution 

Income  in  Thomasville  is  not  very  evenly  distributed.   In  fact,  it  is  less 
evenly  distributed  than  in  Urban  North  Carolina,  Urban  United  States,  Lexington, 
High  Point,  and  the  Remainder  of  Davidson  County  (less  Lexington  and  Thomas- 
ville).  This  indicates  that  a  rather  large  percentage  of  Income  is  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.   It  further  appears  that  Thomasville  does  not  have  a  well- 
developed  middle  class. 

Educa  t  ion 

A  comparison  of  educational  levels  in  Thomasville  with  those  of  Urban 

North  Carolina,  Lexington,  High  Point,  and  the  Remainder  of  Davidson  County 

(less  Thomasville  and  Lexington)  indicates  that  Thomasville  adults  25  years 

and  older  are  behind  in  their  educational  attainment.   Only  28.4  per  cent  have 
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completed  high  school  and  only  6.3  per  cent  have  completed  college.   The  median 
school  years  completed  is  8.4  years  - 

The  educational  attainments  of  non-white  adults  in  Thomasville  are  in  all 
respects  far  below  that  of  the  white  adults.   Only  15.4  per  cent  have  completed 
high  school  and  only  1.7  per  cent  have  completed  college.   The  median  school 
years  completed  by  non-white  adults  is  7.2  years  as  compared  with  8.7  years  for 
wh  ite  adults. 


ECONOMY 
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Thomasville  is  primarily  a  self-contained  city  with  its  own  working,  shop- 
ping, and  living  areas.   However,  Its  manufacturing  activities  are  closely 
linked  with  the  furniture  and  textile  Industry  of  the  region.   Industrial  activ- 
ities in  Thomasville  provide  employment  for  residents  outside  the  City  as  well 
as  its  own.   Also,  the  nearness  of  High  Point  provides  residents  of  Thomasville 
with  employment.   The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  Economic  Study  prepared  for 
Th  omas vl lie. 

Basic  and  Non-Basic  Employment 

Basic  Industries  may  be  considered  as  those  industries  which  export  their 
goods  or  services  and  bring  in  "new"  Income  to  the  city.   Non-basic  activity, 
i.e.,  restaurants,  gas  stations,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  employment  which  is 
created  by  and  dependent  upon  the  basic  industries.   As  a  rule,  non-basic  Indus- 
tries do  not  export  and  do  not  bring  new  money  into  the  city. 

In  1960  Thomasville  had  3,062  basic  workers  and  3,495  non-basic  workers. 
Of  the  total  basic  employment  50,98  per  cent  was  concentrated  in  furniture, 
lumber,  and  wood  products  manufacturing,  and  41.64  per  cent  in  textile  mill 
products. 


Diversification  and  Specialization 

An  application  of  a  formula  which  gives  an  index  of  local  specialization 
(Index  of  1.0  =  average  specialization)  provides  an  Idea  of  the  importance  of 
Industries  to  Thomasville  relative  to  the  importance  of  these  industries  to  the 
State  and  Nation  may  be  obtained. 

In  1960,  when  comparing  Thomasville  to  the  United  States,  the  City  special- 
ized primarily  in  two  industries:  textile  manufacturing  (index  -  14.13)  and 
furniture,  lumber  and  wood  products  (Index  -  15.42)^   This  indicates  a  great 
lack  of  diversification  with  all  the  accompanying  problems  inherent  in  such  a 
situation.   However,  there  are  some  industries  in  Thomasville  which  are  approach- 
ing average  specialization  in  relation  to  both  the  United  States  and  North 
Carolina,  and  subsequently  appear  to  have  good  growth  potential  in  Thomasville. 
It  should  be  well  understood  that  many  of  these  are  not  totally  desirable,  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  should  be  carefully  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  needs  of  the  local  economy.   These  industries  are: 


Apparel  and  fabricated  textiles 
C  ommunica  c  i  ons 
All  retail 
Private  households 

Other  personal  services,  entertain- 
ment and  recreation 


Trucking 

Wholesale  trades 
Finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate 
Hospitals 
Other  durables 


Stability  of  the  Economy 

Almost  50  per  cen':  of  the  total  employment  in  Ihomasville  is  found  to  be 
in  chose  industries  which  are  markedly  sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
national  business  cycle.   In  contrast,  only  10,99  per  cent  of  Thomas vi 1 le ■ s 
employment  is  in  those  industries  highly  insensitive,  and  only  5,32  per  cent  in 
those  markedly  insensitive.   Therefore,,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  economy 
of  Thomasville  is  not  a  particularly  stable  one, 

Manuf ac  tur  ing 

Thomasville  is  heavily  dependent  upon  textile  and  furniture  manufacturing 
for  her  livelihood.   Employment  in  Thomasville  in  both  of  these  industries 
increased  over  what  in  had  been  from  1950  to  1960;  however,  due  primarily  to 
automation,  employment  in  both  these  industries  decreased  nationally  during  this 
same  period  of  time  --  10-8  per  cent  in  lumber,  wood  and  furniture,  and  22.3 
per  cent  in  textiles.   Since  it  is  likely  that  employment  trends  in  Thomasville 
shortly  will  follow  that  of  the  national  trend,  efforts  should  be  made  to  attract 
other  types  of  industry  which  would  serve  to  improve  employment  stability,. 

According  to  Census  information,  from  1954  to  1958  Thomasville  experienced 
Increased  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  number  of  employees, 
number  of  production  workers,  and  man  hours  worked.   Of  paramount  importance 
is  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  new  capital  expenditures  was  much  larger  than 
that  in  employment,  indicating  a  trend  to  increased  automoatlon. 

Retail  Trade 

From  1954  r. o  1958,  Thomasville  experienced  increases  in  all  four  aspects 
of  service  trades,  number  of  establishments,  annual  payrolls,  sales  and  number 
of  employees.   The  largest  overall  growth  rate  occurred  in  the  Remainder  of 
Davidson  County  ,'less  Thomasville  ar.d  Lexington),  illustrating  the  trend  toward 
increased  commercialization  of  the  rural  and  fringe  areas  of  the  County. 

Wholesale  Irades 

Even  though  Thomasville  did  experience  growth  in  all  aspects  of  wholesale 
trades  from  1954  to  1958,  the  growth  rates  of  both  Lexington  and  the  Remainder 
of  Davidson  County  (less  Thomasville  and  Lexington)  were  greater  when  consider- 
ing the  complete  picture. 
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Agricultural  Trends  -  Davidson  County 

In  Davidson  County  the  number  of  farm  units  and  farm  operators  are  decreas- 
ing; however,  the  remaining  units  are  larger,  more  efficient,  more  mechanized, 
and  more  productive^   This  trend  is  not  one  peculiar  to  Davidson  County  but  is 
the  same  as  the  national  trend. 

Out-Commuting  Patterns 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  Davidson  County  workers  out-commute  to  their  jobs 
as  opposed  to  almost  18  per  cent  for  Thomasville,   Most  of  the  Thomasville 
workers  commute  to  Guilford  County  (83.97  per  cent)  of  which  75,32  per  cent  go 
to  High  Point. 

In-Commuting  Patterns 

Of  the  1,936  workers  who  in-commute  to  Davidson  County  to  work,  23.45  per 

cent  reside  in  Randolph  County  and  22.78  per  cent  reside  in  Guilford  County, 

There  are  far  more  workers  going  out  of  Davidson  County  to  work  than  are  coming 
in  . 

Trend  of  Occupational  Groups  in  the  Labor  Force 

The  occupational  structure  of  the  Thomasville  labor  force  has  shifted  some- 
what in  the  last  decade.   For  males  there  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
professional,  managerial,  and  proprietary  workers  and  clerical  and  sales  work- 
ers.  The  female  occupational  structure  has  tended  toward  increased  proportions 
in  all  categories,  except  semi-skilled  and  farm  workers. 

Employment  Patterns 

During  the  last  decade  total  employment  in  Thomasville  Increased  by  almost 
30  per  cent.   For  females  the  increase  was  39,11  per  cent,  but  for  males  only 
24.32  per  cent.   This  indicates  a  trend  toward  larger  employment  growth  for 
women  than  men, 

Unemp 1 oyment 

In  both  Thomasville  and  Davidson  County  the  largest  amount  of  unemployment 
occurred  in  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  groups:   The  least  unemployment  was 
noted  in  the  professional  and  farm  groups. 
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II  PLAN  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLAN  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANNING  APPROACH 

A  great  deal  of  information  has  been  presented  up  to  this  stage  concerning 
population,  economy  and  land  use  characteristics  so  that  a  definite  approach  to 
long-range  planning  can  be  established.   It  has  been  found  that  Thomasville  is 
a  typical  industrial  city  in  the  Piedmont  region  and  is  a  self-contained  city 
providing  its  own  working,  shopping  and  living  areas.   It  is  not  a  bedroom  or 
dormitory  city;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  residential  city  with  its  residents  living 
in  it  and  working  elsewhere.   For  the  most  part,  it  is  entirely  independent  of 
neighboring  cities. 

Its  economic  independence  and  its  past  growth  trend  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  future  of  the  city  should  continue  to  be  that  of  an  industrial  city. 
Long-range  planning  should  therefore  allow  for  existing  and  future  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  growth. 


CRITICAL  PLANNING  DIMENSIONS 

Planning  Time  Period 

The  planning  time  period  for  Thomasville  is  from  1965  to  1980,  or  an  inter- 
mediate time  period  beyond  1980o   Projections  of  population  and  land  use  have 
been  made  up  to  this  year-   Too  far  beyond  1980  would  render  projections  unre- 
liable and  cast  doubt  on  the  accuracy,,   A  shorter  planning  time  period  would 
not  allow  enough  cime  to  permit  programs  to  carry  out  proposals  contained  in  the 
Plan»   Time  is  needed  to  effectuate  the  Plan  implementation  proposals  later  in 
the  report.   Since  experience  has  shown  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty-year  period  is 
a  workable  period  of  time,  the  planning  time  period  selected  is  from  the  present 
to  the  1980-1985  range. 

Planning  Area 

The  Land  Development  Plan  encompasses  a  definite  land  area  that  was  dictated 
by  political,  economic,  mapping  and  growth  considerations.   It  is  probably  noti- 
ceable that  planning  outside  the  corporate  limits  is  heavily  weighted  in  the 
south  of  the  City  and  not  too  much  to  the  north.   This  is  primarily  due  to 
mapping  limitations.   But  another  reason  is  because  the  area  is  socially  and 
economically  tied  to  Thomasville  and  logically  should  one  day  be  a  part  of  the 
City. 

Planning  Objectives 

With  the  planning  approach  to  Thomasville  established  it  is  now  wise  to 
state  some  broad  objectives  so  that  the  goals  of  planning  are  made  known. 
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Generally,  these  goals  should  be  advocated  in  all  phases  of  community  develop- 
me  n  t  : 

Social  Objectives 

To  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  local  citizenry  by  improving 
living  conditions  by  providing  adequate  community  facilities 
of  a  cultural,  educational  and  recreational  variety. 

To  emphasize  existing  inadequacies,  thereby  stimulating  the 
citizens  to  improve  the  community. 

—  To  promote  the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of 
Thomasville  by  adopting  necessary  codes  and  ordinances. 

Economic  Objectives 

To  promote  the  efficient  use  of  the  community's  most 
important  resource  --  land.   The  use  of  land  makes  up  the 
assessed  value  from  which  the  city  derives  its  revenues  to 
finance  necessary  operations.   Therefore,  existing  develop- 
ment must  be  protected  from  adverse  influences  and  new 
development  encouraged  to  locate  in  the  community. 

To  promote  and  provide  for  well-located  commercial  and 
industrial  areas  to  improve  employment  conditions. 

Physical  Objectives 

—  To  promote  compatible  and  complementary  land  uses  to 
locate  in  the  proper  relationship, 

—  To  promote  a  better  quality  of  housing  construction  and 
remove  the  housing  that  is  substandard* 

To  improve  the  community  circulation  system  by  designating 
and  designing  streets  according  to  the  function  they  serve. 

—  To  facilitate  regional  identification  by  providing  good 
intercity  highways. 

To  provide  space  to  meet  the  living,  shopping  and  working 
needs  of  the  citizens. 

Scope  of  the  Plan 

The  scope  of  the  Plan  involves  land  use  proposals  for  the  best  future 
physical  arrangement  of  land  use,  given  existing  conditions.   It  also  in- 
volves proposals  for  the  future  location  of  community  facilities  such  as 
school  and  recreation  sites. 

PLANNING  FORECASTS 

Planning  forecasts  are  essential  to  long-range  planning.   They  provide 
an  insight  to  the  future  population,  economic  and  land  use  growth  on  a  quanti- 
tative level.   It  should  be  understood  that  the  following  forecasts  or  projec- 
tions are  not  definite  predictions,  but  are  calculations  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  past  trends  with  the  assumption  that  they  will  continue  into  the  future 


Population  Forecasts 


(4) 


Assuming  past  trends  to  continue  in  the  future,  Thomasville  should  have  a 
population  of  approximately  27,500  persons  in  1980.   Basically,  the  future  popu- 
lation will  be  characterized  by  increased  proportions  of  pre-school,  school  age, 
young  productive  and  retired  citizens.   (See  Table  1),   (See  Chart  1  for  pro- 
jected population  of  Thomasville  and  neighboring  cities),! 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  AGE 
TABLE  1   GROUPS  +  THOMASVILLE 


Age  Groups 


1960 


1980 


0-4 

5-19 

20-39 

40-64 

65  + 

Total 


1  ,  725 
4,359 
4,240 
3,921 
945 


3,279 
8,  187 
7  ,251 
6,111 
2,648 


15,190 


27 ,47f 


The  changes  in  the  population  and  the  resulting  needs  must  be  planned  for 
in  accordance  with  the  overall  aims  and  needs  of  the  City, 


Employment  Forecasts 


(4) 


Employment  forecasts,  like  population  forecasts,  are  based  on  past  trends. 
Assuming  a  continuation  of  past  trends,  Thomasville  can  expect  a  14.6  per  cent 
increase  by  1980o   (See  Table  2),       However,  the  manufacturing  trend  indicates  a 
decrease  of  14,7  per  centj  of  which  the  majority  will  be  in  furniture,  lumber, 
and  wood  products,  and  textile  manufacturing  products.:.   Large  gains  in  commerce, 
transportation,  and  professional  services  are  expected  to  offset  employment  loss 
in  manufacturing.   To  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  manufacturing  employment, 
Thomasville  should  attempt  to  diversify  its  manufacturing  economic  base. 


TABLE  2 


EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS  -  Thomasville 


1960 


1980 


Per  Cent  Chang; 


C  ons  true t i  on 

222 

270 

Manuf ac tur  ing 

3,735 

3 

186 

Tr ans  por  ta  1 1  on 

170 

233 

C  omme  r  ce 

1,209 

1 

669 

Personal  Services 

458 

584 

Pr  of e  s  s  i  ona  1 

580 

1 

349 

Agricultural,  forestry, 

fishery 

12 

4 

Mining 

4 

2 

Others 

167 

219 

Total 


,557    7,516 


21,6 
-14o7 
37.1 
38.0 
27.5 
132.6 

-66.7 

-50.0 

31,1 

14,6 
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POPULATION         PROJECTIONS 
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Land  Use  Forecasts 

For  estimating  the  amount  of  land  that  will  be  in  urban  use  by  1980  the 
method  was  to  first  determine  the  existing  amount  of  land  use  and  then  set  up 
a  ratio  of  urban  growth  to  population  growth.   This  method  assumes  there  is  a 
direct  proportion  between  population  and  land  use  growth,   (See  Table  3). 


TABLE  3 


PROJECTED  LAND  USE  BY  LAND  USE  CATEGORIES 


1964  Land  Use       1980  Land  Use      1964-1980 
1964  Pop.  18,000   1980  Pop.  27,500  Increase 
(Estimated)         (Projected)        in  Land 
(In  Acres  ) (In  Acres  Use 


Land  Use 

S  ing le-Fami ly 

Two-Family 

C  omme  re  la  1 

Industrial 

Public 

Semi-Pub  lie 

Streets 

Tota  1 


1,380 

60 

95 

250 

162 

40 

552 


2,  108 
92 
145 
382 
248 
61 
843 


728 
32 
50 

132 
86 
21 

291 


2,539 


3  ,879 


1  ,340 


*Excludes  Baptist  Home 

The  totals  in  Table  3  show  that  in  1964  there  were  an  estimated  18,000 
persons  using  about  2,539  acres  of  land.   The  projection  indicates  that  by  1980 
there  will  be  27,500  people  using  about  3,879  acres.   This  represents  an  increase 
of  1,340  acres.   Vacant  land  exists  in  an  amount  of  1,304  acres  which  indicates 
that  if  the  estimated  urban  growth  and  population  of  1980  stays  within  Thomas- 
ville's  corporate  limits  all  the  vacand  land  will  be  used.   Unfortunately,  not 
all  the  vacant  land  is  buildable  which  means  that  a  great  deal  of  the  forecasted 
urban  development  will  take  place  beyond  Th omas v i  1  le ' s  corporate  limits. 

Not  too  much  information  is  available  concerning  population  and  economic 
characteristics  of  the  people  living  in  the  fringe  area.   So,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  growth  forecasts.   However,  the  use  of  land  has  been  recorded  and 
the  number  of  dwelling  units  is  known  so  that  an  approximate  population  figure 
can  be  estimated.   The  fringe  area  contained  1,471  dwelling  units  as  of  1964. 
The  1950  population  per  household  in  Thomasville  Township,  of  which  the  fringe 
is  a  part,  is  3.51  persons.   Multiplying  these  two  figures  would  result  in  a 
population  estimate  of  approximately  5,160  people. 

It  is  evident  by  visual  inspection  of  the  quality  of  housing  and  by  the 
number  of  new  subdivisions  being  laid  out  in  the  fringe  area  that  it  is  growing 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.   The  exact  rate  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  it  should  more  than  double  by  1980  because  good  buildable 
vacant  land  in  Thomasville  will,  by  that  time,  be  at  a  premium.   Combining  the 
population  growth  rate  of  Thomasville  and  its  fringe  would  result  in  an  urban 
area  containing  approximately  38,000  people  by  1980. 
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(3  ) 
School  Enrollment  Forecasts 

Table  1  of  this  report  shows  a  breakdown  of  Ihomas vi 1 1 e  '  s  population  by 
broad  age  groups  from  1950  to  1980.   Of  importance  in  this  section  is  the  school 
age  group  5- 19 . 

In  1960  there  were  an  estimated  3,740  students  attending  Thomasvllle  schools. 
For  the  school  year  ending  June  o  1964,,  there  were  approximately  4,255  students, 
representing  an  increase  of  about  515  students.   During  this  four-year  period 
there  was  a  total  of  ten  classrooms  added  to  the  schools  in  the  system  and  a  new 
six-room  school  was  built.   This  new  construction  indicates  that  the  school  dis- 
trict has  been  meeting  the  student  population  increases^ 

By  1980  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  approximately  8,200  students 
of  school  age  within  the  Thomasvllle  school  system.   This  represents  a  3,945 
student  increase  over  the  existing  enrollment  of  4,255.   Based  on  the  standard 
of  30  students  per  classroom.  It  means  that  Thomasvllle  will  need  131  more  class- 
rooms by  1980^   This  is  equivalent  to  about  four  new  schools. 

An  estimated  570  persons  of  the  projected  student  enrollment  will  be  at  the 
senior  high  level,  indicating  a  future  need  for  expanded  facilities  in  this  grade 
range.   Another  junior  high  school  will  be  necessary,  as  will  two  elementary 
schools  to  round  out  the  four  needed  schools  by  1980. 


PLANNING  ASSUMPTIONS 

Assumptions  are  a  very  necessary  part  of  forecasting  and  long-range  plan- 
ning since  many  of  the  events  of  the  f'^ture  cannot  be  foretold  with  definite 
accuracy.   Assumptions  are  used  herein  because  it  is  recognized  that  there  are 
uncontrollable  factors. 

Planning  Assumptions: 

--   That  the  population  and  economic  growth  of  Thomasvllle 
will  continue  to    expand  at  existing  rates; 

—  that  no  major  national  economic  recession  will  occur; 

that  the  growing  population  s  future  demand  for  land 
will  come  reasonably  close  to  that    projected; 

—  that  Thomas vi 1 le ' s  government  will  adopt  necessary  codes 
and  ordinances  to  control  development  in  the  fringe  area; 

that  Th omas vi 1 le ■ s  government  will  actively  support  a 
logical  approach  to  future  development  and  provide  support 
to  the  Land  Development  Plan; 

--  that  Thomas vl 1 1 e " s  government  will  continue  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  from  State  or  Federal  sources  to 
aid  in  the  implementation  of  the  Plan; 

—  that  the  developers  and  citizens  in  Thomasvllle  will 
support  with  active  interest  the  principles  of  a  planned 
community  as  conceived  in  the  Land  Development  Plan; 

that  all  the  existing  vacant  land  will  be  utilized 
within  the  planning  period. 


Ill  PLAN  DESIGN  CONCEPTS  AND 
LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


PLAN  DESIGN  CONCEPTS  AND  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  planning  process  facts  and  data  have  been  utilized 
in  measuring  and  describing  existing  urban  conditions,  and  forecasts  have  been 
made  to  offer  a  reasonable  picture  of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future.   The 
previous  two  stages  have,  in  effect,  provided  the  setting  for  the  design  stage 
of  planning.   This  stage  examines  theoretical  or  ideal  concepts  and  standards  to 
be  used  in  designing  the  Land  Development  Plan,   These  concepts  and  standards 
will  be  used  to  resolve  many  of  the  existing  and  future  community  land  use 
pr ob lems . 


DESIGN  CONCEPTS 

Land  Use  Relationships 

The  pattern  of  uncontrolled  urban  growth  which  has  taken  place  in  Thomas- 
ville  has  not  always  resulted  in  the  most  appropriate  land  use  pattern.   It 
usually  is  not  noticeable  until  a  citizen  complains  about  an  obnoxious  use  that 
locates  on  adjacent  property.   The  concept  of  land  use  relationship  tries  to 
avoid  this.   The  concept  helps  to  make  clear  that  there  are  definite  inter- 
relationships and  relationships  between  the  various  land  uses  and  that  there  is 
a  definite  order  based  on  compatibility.   This  principle  is  illustrated  on  Map  5, 
The  decision-making  process  in  handling  zone  change  requests  should  utilize  this 
concep  t , 

Neighborhood  Unit  Concept 

The  neighborhood  unit  concept  is  used  extensively  in  establishing  and  plan- 
ning for  residential  areasc   The  concept  has  as  its  purpose  the  creation  and 
development  of  a  clearly  identifiable  natural  neighborhood,  built  around  a  focal 
point  such  as  a  school  or  recreational  use.   The  neighborhood  is  set  off  by  being 
bordered  by  water,  railroads,  major  thoroughfares,  or  open  space.   As  a  rule,  the 
neighborhood  would  provide  housing  for  a  population  which  would  support  an  elemen- 
tary school.   An  illustration  of  this  concept  as  it  could  apply  to  an  area  in 
Thomasville  is  illustrated  on  Map  6, 

Commercial  Centers 


The  idea  of  commercial  centers  is  basically  one  of  having  a  number  of 
establishments  grouped  together  under  one  roof,  or  a  group  of  establishments 
whose  buildings  are  reasonably  close  to  this  idea-   In  most  cases  they  should 
have  common  off-street  parking  for  patrons.   A  breakdown  of  various  commercial 
centers  will  be  given  later^ 
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Locational  Standards 

Locational  standards  are  similar  to  land  use  relationships  in  that  they 
both  are  concerned  with  the  best  placement  of  the  major  land  use,  but  location- 
al standards  go  a  little  further.   They  are  more  involved  with  economic  consider- 
ations of  land  use  in  addition  to  the  physical. 

Residential  Locational  Standards: 

—  Utilize  land  of  varying  elevations  for  residential  purposes 
to  help  stimulate  a  unique  housing  arrangement  and  street 
des Ign ; 

—  isolate  less  densely  populated  living  areas  from  traffic  and 
traffic  producers  and  incompatible  land  uses; 

locate  residential  areas  m  convenient  proximity  to  working 
and  shopping  areas  and  tie  them  together  with  a  thoroughfare 
to  insure  easy  access  back  and  forth; 

—  delineate  residential  areas  by  major  thoroughfares  or 
natural  features; 

utilize  wherever  possible  natural  or  man-made  physical 
barriers  to  separate  incompatible  land  uses; 

—  develop  residential  areas  of  a  reasonable  size  instead 
of  isolated  pockets  to  prevent  the  possible  encroachment 
of  incompatible  land  uses; 

designate  high  density  living  areas  in  proximity  to  major 
thoroughfares,  shopping  areas  and  other  services; 

provide  locations  for  schools  and  recreation  facilities 
within  a  residential  area- 


Commercial  Locational  Standards: 
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compact,  grouped,  and  consolidated  into 
units  rather  than  a  miscellaneous  collection 

located  in  proximity  to  the  intersections  of 
oughfares  to  better  serve  its  trade  area; 

vide  adequate  off-street  parking,  designated 

and  exits.,   and  consideration  should  be  given 
ping  for  aesthetic  purposes^ 

buffered  from  other  land  uses  by  a  distance 
by  use  of  foliage; 

be  encouraged  to  develop  in  strips  along 
oughfares  since  it  creates  traffic  congestion; 

of  a  compact  size  and  related  to  the  market 
r  ve  s  , 


Industrial  Locational  Standards: 


Should  be  located  on  level  land  capable  of  being  graded 
without  undue  expense; 

should  provide  a  range  of  choice  areas  and  sites  close 
in,  fringe  and  dispersed  locations; 

should  have  direct  access  to  major  thoroughfares,  rail- 
roads, and  major  trucking  routes; 

should  have  water  and  sewer  facilities  or  be  reasonably 
close  to  such  facilities; 
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should  be  large  in  quantity  so  alternate  sites  can  be 
offered  to  prospective  industries; 

should  be  withtn  easy  commuting  time  of  the  labor  force; 

should  be  compatible  with  surrounding  uses  or  protected 
from  incompatible  uses; 

should  be  located  near  we  1 1 -de ve 1  oped  and  attractive 
neighborhoods  and  not  blighted  neighborhoods. 


Recreational  and  Educational  Locational  Standards: 

Should  be  placed  on  land  that  is  most  suited  for  the 
different  recreational  needs; 

should  have  a  variety  of  facilities  to  serve  the  many 
different  age  groups; 

—  should  be  within  easy  walking  distance  or  driving  range 
of  the  people; 

should  be  located  near  the  existing  and  future  student 
enrol  Imenc ; 

elementary  schools  should  be  so  located  so  students  do 
not  walk  a  distance  greater  than  3/4  of  a  mile.   For 
high  schools  the  distance  should  be  l\    miles; 

elementary  schools  should  be  located  on  a  minor  street 
rather  than  a  major  thoroughfare; 

—  school  sites  should  have  varying  elevations. 


APPLICATION  OF  CONCEPTS  AND  PROPOSED  LAND  UTILIZATION 

On  the  basis  of  the  design  considerations  and  the  future  land  use  require- 
ments the  drafting  of  the  Land  Development  Plan  can  begin.   Here  the  task  is  to 
translate  the  space  requirements  and  the  design  considerations  into  a  well- 
articulated  scheme  for  future  land  development. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  as  it  is  shown  on  Map  7  is  the  result  of  several 
preliminary  sketches-   The  amount  of  land  that  is  proposed  to  be  utilized  within 
the  City  is  shown  on  Table  5.   In  preparing  the  proposed  land  utilization  the 
changes  in  the  land  uses  were  taken  into  account  in  Table  5,   For  example,  where 
residential  acreage  was  displaced  by  industrial  acreages  they  were  subtracted 
from  residential  totals.   Where  residential  land  was  to  take  place  on  vacant 
land  the  new  amount  was  added  to  residential  and  subtracted  from  vacant  land. 
In  allocating  the  projected  residential  land  to  vacant  land,  the  existing 
dwelling  unit  densities,  which  are  known  by  planning  unit,  were  utilized.   The 
amounts  of  land  to  be  used  for  various  purposes  are  m  close  correspondence  with 
the  amount  of  land  projected  by  1980,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  categories. 
(See  Table  4), 

Land  shown  on  the  Plan  for  industrial  purposes  is  In  great  excess  of  that 
projected.   Three  hundred  and  ninety-three  acres  of  land  are  proposed  to  be 
added  as  against  the  132  acres  projected.   The  thinking  is  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  or  reserve  to  allow  for  existing  plants  to  expand  and  to  attract  new 
industry.   This  thinking  also  prevails  for  areas  outside  the  City. 
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The  amount  of  land  projected  for  future  streets  is  In  excess  of  that  pro- 
grammed on  the  Plan.   More  detailed  examination  of  the  planning  units  indicated 
that  a  good  part  of  the  area  is  already  subdivided  with  streets;  therefore,  some 
planning  units  do  not  need  more  land  for  streets. 

Land  allocated  on  the  Plan  for  public  purposes  is  slightly  greater  than  the 
amount  projected.   The  allocated  amount  is  justifiable  since  It  brings  many  of 
the  deficiencies  of  school  sites  up  to  an  acceptable  standard.   Recreation  areas 
are  also  included  in  the  figure,  but  it  is  not  In  a  sufficient  amount  to   erase 
the  existing  deficit  discussed  in  the  Community  Analysis  stage.   However,  the 
proposed  expansion  In  school  sites,  if  developed  with  recreation  areas,  could 
help  to  bring  recreation  areas  up  to  acceptable  standards^ 


TABLE  4 


LAND  USE  PROJECTED  AND  LAND  USE  PROPOSED 


Residential 


C  omme  r  c  la  1 


Indus  trial 


Streets 


Projected 
Pr  opose  d 


760 
610 


50 

52 


132 
393 


-150 


-261 


86 
128 


-42 


291 
121 


The  future  use  of  land  in  the  fringe  area  as  it  is  shown  on  the  Land  Devel- 
opment Plan  is  not  based  on  land  use  projections  but  on  the  planning  concepts 
discussed  earlier.   Most  of  the  area  is  developing  into  a  high  quality  residen- 
tial use.   The  Plan  takes  this  into  consideration. 

Planning  in  the  fringe  area  can  also  solve  some  of  Thoma s vi 1 le ' s  land  use 

problems;  that  is,  the  lack  of  large  vacant  tracts  of  land  for  industry  and 

needed  recreational  sites.  The  Plan  recognizes  this  and  makes  proposals  accord- 
ingly. 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  Land  Development  Plan  is  the  result  of  three  stages  of  the  planning 
process  presented  thus  far.   In  this  section  it  is  the  Intent  to  discuss  more 
specifically  the  proposals  of  land  use  as  contained  in  the  Plan. 

The  Land  Development  Plan,  Map  7,  is  based  upon  a  classification  of  land 
uses  similar  to  the  Land  Use  Map.   The  Plan  attempts  to  tie  together  those  uses 
which  are  compatible  and  separate  those  which  are  not.   The  major  emphasis  is  on 
the  promotion  of  the  most  appropriate  utilization  of  land.   The  degree  to  which 
this  can  take  place  will  be  determined  by  the  soundness  and  effectiveness  of 
many  public  policy  decisions  which  are  contained  later  in  this  report  in  the 
final  stage  of  the  planning  process  --  Plan  Implementation. 
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Residential  Areas 

In  developing  proposals  for  future  residential  areas  the  needs  and  growth 
trends  have  been  assessed  and  the  demands  for  high-density  and  low-density 
living  areas  have  been  taken  into  account.   The  Plan  therefore  proposes  that 
low-density  residential  areas  take  place  far  away  from  hard  core  business  and 
industrial  activity,  primarily  in  the  northeast,  southeast  and  southwest  sec- 
tions of  the  planning  area.   High-density  residential  areas  are  proposed  between 
commer c ia 1 - indus t r ia 1  activity,  and  low-density  living  areas.   This  use  will 
serve  as  a  buffer  separating  the  two  land  uses. 

Commercial  Areas 

The  proposals  for  commercial  land  uses  in  the  planning  area  take  the  form 
of  four  groupings:  the  central  business  district,  community  shopping  center, 
neighborhood  shopping  centers,  and  highway  commercial  areas. 

The  overall  commercial  plan  places  emphasis  on  the  central  business  district 
as  the  primary  shopping  area  for  the  City.   Only  one  type  of  competing  facility 
is  to  be  planned,  and  it  is  the  proposed  community  shopping  center  located  at 
the  southern  terminus  of  Randolph  Street  where  it  intersects  with  Cloninger  and 
Highway  109,   This  shopping  center  will  be  about  20  acres  in  size  and  feature 
stores  selling  a  variety  of  consumer  goods. 

The  only  other  type  shopping  center  proposed  is  the  neighborhood  center. 
The  neighborhood  center  would  provide  for  the  daily  and  weekly  household  needs 
of  the  nearby  families.  The  center  would  be  made  up  of  stores  selling  conven- 
ience goods  such  as  foods,  drugs  and  personal  services.   Neighborhood  shopping 
facilities  are  designated  at  the  intersections  of  major  street.   This  was  done 
so  that  the  facilities  would  be  able  to  draw  from  two  or  three  neighborhoods  and 
would  be  easily  accessible  from  all.   These  shopping  facilities  should  utilize 
the  sites  properly  for  shopping,  parking  and  circulation  purposes,  and  be  de- 
signed attractively  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  neighborhoods  they  serve. 
Specifically,  neighborhood  shopping  areas  are  existing  or  proposed  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  following  streets: 

Unity  and  Salem  Streets 

Blair  and  Cucumber 

Randolph  and  Holly  Hill  Road 

Fisher  Ferry  and  Holly  Hill  Road 

School  Street  and  Highway  109  near  the  Falrgrove  School 

Highway  commercial  areas  are  shopping  areas  that  must  be  located  on  major 
thoroughfares.   This  type  of  commercial  use  is  dependent  upon  the  traffic  that 
passes  by  the  front  door.   Typical  of  the  uses  in  such  areas  are  auto  sales  and 
parts,  gasoline  stations,  restaurants,  drive-ins  of  various  sorts,  motels  and 
similar  uses.   Many  times  seemingly  unrelated  uses  selling  consumer  goods  locate 
in  these  areas.   They  often  depend  on  the  pulling  power  or  ability  of  the  neigh- 
bors to  attract  customers. 
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The  nature  of  the  operation  of  highway  commercial  uses  often  prohibits  them 
from  combining  with  other  uses  to  form  a  distinct  compact  shopping  area.   They 
function  better  alone  and  on  their  own  sites.    Freestanding  commercial  area 
is  now  the  term  used  in  describing  this  type  of  commercial  development.   The 
market  area  of  freestanding  or  highway  commercial  development  is  generally  on 
a  city-wide  basis  rather  than  for  local  neighborhoods. 

Highway  commercial  areas  exist  on  Lexington  Avenue  and  National  Highway  and 
on  Randolph  Street  to  a  degree.   The  Plan  recognizes  the  existence  of  this  devel- 
opment but  discourages  any  future  development  of  this  type.   The  reasons  for  this 
have  been  heretofore  discussed. 

Industrial  Areas 


The  existing  pattern  of  industrial  development,  consideration  for  extensior 
of  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  topographic  features  were  primary  factors  in 
delineating  industrial  areas.   Much  of  the  land  proposed  for  industrial  use  with- 
in the  City  is  to  handle  future  physical  expansion  of  existing  industries.   Not 
a  great  deal  of  land  is  vacant  for  new  industry  inside  the  City,  so  generous 
amounts  of  vacant  land  are  proposed  for  industry  in  areas  outside  the  City.  One 
proposed  industrial  area  is  an  extension  of  the  industrial  corridor  along  High 
Point,  Thomasville  and  Denton  Railroad  and  Blair  Street  to  the  east.   It  will 
provide  for  about  225  acres  of  land.   This  land  exists  in  large  vacant  tracts 
that  are  not  subdivided.   The  amount  of  land  is  more  than  needed,  but  an  abun- 
dant amount  should  be  reserved  for  industry  so  that  alternate  and  desirable  sites 
are  available  for  selection.   The  areas  are  also  desirable  because  of  ready 
access  to  major  thoroughfares  and  railroads. 

Recreation  Areas 

The  Land  Development  Plan  proposes  three  new  recreational  areas  to  help 
lessen  the  existing  deficit  in  such  facilities.   Three  parks  are  inside  the  City 
of  Thomasville,   One  is  in  the  northeast  section  near  Highway  70.   This  site  is 
about  14  acres  and  features  a  small  lake.   The  grounds  could  be  improved  as  a 
picnic  and  game  area. 

The  second  site  is  located  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  City  on  Holly 
Hill  Road.   The  site  is  about  18  acres  and  it  too  features  a  lake.   This  proposed 
park  will  meet  the  needs  for  a  recreation  facility  in  this  area  of  the  City  which 
up  to  this  time  has  not  been  available. 

The  third  site  is  adjacent  to  the  Holly  Hill  Cemetery,   It  is  a  low-lying 
tract  of  land  unsuitable  for  building  purposes.   It  is  proposed  that  this  area 
be  developed  with  facilities  for  active  recreation.   Football  and  baseball  fields 
are  desirable.   It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this  recreation  area  would 
serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  adjacent  industrial  and  s i ng  1  e - f ami  1 y  residential 
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Existing  recreation  areas  are  to  be  retained  with  expansion  of  the  site 
areas  recommended.   It  is  also  preferable  to  develop  recreational  facilities 
in  conjunction  with  school  sites.   To  fully  determine  and  assess  the  types  of 
recreation  facilities  needed  at  the  various  recreation  sites  it  is  recommended 
that  a  complete  recreation  study  be  undertaken. 

School  Sites 

An  analysis  of  the  school  site  needs  has  been  heretofore  developed  and  it 
was  determined  in  light  of  anticipated  enrollments  that  four  additional  schools 
will  be  required  within  the  City  by  1980.   However,  the  Plan  proposes  that  only 
three  new  schools  be  built  —  a  junior  high  school  and  two  elementary  schools. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  equivalent  number  of  classrooms  needed  for  a  fourth 
school  be  added  to  existing  schools  as  the  enrollment  increases.   The  Land 
Development  Plan  allows  for  expansion  of  existing  school  sites  to  accommodate 
added  classrooms.   (See  Map  7  and  Table  5). 

The  location  of  one  of  the  proposed  elementary  schools  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  senior  high  school.   This  school  would  serve  students  living 
north  of  Unity  Drive.   It  would  also  offer  relief  to  the  growing  enrollment  of 
Kern  Street  School.   The  second  and  third  schools  are  proposed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holly  Hill  Cemetery.   This  site  could  be  utilized  for  both  elementary  school 
and  junior  high  levels.   The  elementary  school  would  offer  relief  to  Colonial 
Drive  School  and  the  junior  high  school  would  serve  students  living  south  of  the 
Southern  Railroad. 

Urban  growth  related  to  Thomasville  is  occurring  to  the  south  of  the  City. 
The  logical  future  expansion  of  the  City's  corporate  limits  no  doubt  will  one 
day  make  this  area  a  part  of  the  City.   The  proposed  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  near  this  logical  corporate  extension  will  serve  adequately  the  student 
enrollment  residing  in  this  area. 

The  plan  for  future  land  use  in  the  periphery  of  the  City  was  made  by 
utilizing  planning  concepts,  knowledge  of  land  use  conditions  and  urban  growth 
trends.   The  proposed  land  use  for  the  periphery  is  primarily  for  low-density 
residential  development  since  this  is  the  pattern  it  has  been  taking  in  the  past. 
However,  there  are  proposals  for  industrial  uses  which  are  extensions  of  Thomas- 
ville's  industrial  corridors. 

The  proposals  for  schools  are  in  their  ideal  locations  considering  the  plar 
for  residential  development  around  them.   The  proposals  for  an  elementary  school 
west  of  Pineywood  Street  is  to  serve  the  students  living  in  that  area.   The  pro- 
posal for  an  elementary  school  in  the  southern  fringe  area  is  for  students 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it.   This  would  allow  the  Fairgrove  School 
to  be  utilized  as  a  junior  high  school.   This  would  take  place  when  the  area  is 
more  fully  developed  to  support  a  junior  high  school. 

Only  one  commercial  area  is  proposed  for  the  fringe  area  and  that  is  near 
the  Fairgrove  School.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  developed  as  a  neighborhood 
type  facility  which  would  have  shops  to  supply  the  daily  household  needs  of 
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nearby  residents. 

Thoroughfare  Plan 

A  thoroughfare  plan  is  not  included  with  the  Land  Development  Plan.   The 
thoroughfare  plan  for  the  Thomasville  urban  area  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Advance  Planning  Section  of  the  State  Highway  Commission.   Thoroughfare  plan- 
ning and  land  use  planning  should  not  proceed  independently  of  one  another  but 
should  be  developed  concurrently  since  proposals  for  thoroughfares  will  affect 
the  use  of  land.   The  Land  Development  Plan  has  been  shown  to  the  Advance  Plan- 
ning Section  so  its  proposals  for  new  streets  will  be  made  in  light  of  the 
proposals  in  the  Land  Development  Plan. 
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PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  final  adoption  of  a  Land  Development  Plan  is  not  an  end  in  itself.   In 
order  for  plans  to  meterialize  there  should  be  in  operation  methods  of  implemen- 
tation.  The  methods  available  to  bring  the  actual  development  of  a  city  into 
correspondence  with  the  proposals  in  the  plan  fall  into  three  major  groups: 
legal  controls  used  by  the  City  Council;  persuasive  actions  by  the  Planning 
Commission;  and  Federal  Programs. 

The  legal  controls  for  the  most  part  are  prepared  by  the  Planning  Commission 
and  are  officially  adopted  by  the  City  Council.   The  controls  are  aimed  at  regu- 
lating the  development  and  use  of  property.   Persuasive  actions  used  by  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  are  actually  done  by  its  recommendations  on  land  development 
matters  and  future  planning  programs.   Federal  Programs  involve  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral monies  to  help  improve  the  appearance  and  living  areas  within  the  city. 

LEGAL  CONTROLS 

Legal  controls  include  zoning  ordinance,  subdivision  regulations,  and 
building  and  housing  codes.   These  controls  help  to  form  the  shape  and  soundness 
of  the  urban  pattern  in  Thomasville. 

Zoning 

Of  the  many  tools  of  plan  implementation,  zoning  is  the  most  important 
and  most  extensively  used.   Zoning  is  an  exercise  of  power  by  a  city  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  land  for  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  city's  citizens.   Zoning  is  the  division  of  a  city  into  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings;  the  percentage  of  a 
lot  that  may  be  used  for  structures;  the  density  of  population,  and  the  use 
of  buildings  and  land  for  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  purposes. 
The  use  of  zoning  solidifies  the  existing  and  future  use  of  land  as  recommended 
in  the  Land  Development  Plan.   Benefits  derived  by  the  use  of  zoning  include 
the  conservation  and  protection  of  property  values  by  encouraging  the  most 
appropriate  use  of  land  and  the  prevention  of  instusion  of  uses  of  an  objection- 
able nature. 

Currently,  Thomasville  has  zoning  regulations  in  force.   With  the  comple- 
tion of  this  plan,  the  zoning  districts  should  be  altered  so  that  they  will 
be  in  correspondence  with  the  land  use  proposals  recommended  in  the  Plan. 

Extraterritorial  zoning  is  not  used  by  the  City  at  this  time;  nor  will 
it  be  used  at  the  completion  of  the  present  planning  program  due  to  mapping 
limitations;  however,  in  the  near  future,  Thomasville  should  expand  its 
zoning  to  include  the  one-mile  area  beyond  its  corporate  limits  because  this 
is  one  area  where  benefits  of  controlling  development  can  be  derived.   It  is 
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logical  that  the  City  act  and  expand  its  corporate  limits,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  area  be  developed  property  and  in  an  orderly  fashion.   A  separate  long- 
range  annexation  study  should  be  considered. 

Subdivision  Regulations 

Subdivision  regulations  are  another  important  tool  of  plan  implementation. 
Most  cities  have  experience  at  one  time  or  another  the  chaos  and  detrimental 
affects  of  poorly  subdivided  land.   The  results  have  been  economic  losses  for 
developers  and  investors,  high  costs  to  the  cities  in  providing  services  and 
unsightly  areas  of  unsold  lots  that  are  covered  with  weeds- 

Subdivision  regulations  are  used  to  guide  subdivision  developments  along 
orderly  lines^   They  are  enforced  by  the  power  to  uphold  the  privilege  of  public 
record  from  plats  that  do  not  meet  the  established  requirements  and  standards. 
Regulations  check  the  arrangement  and  width  of  streets  in  relation  to  a  major 
street  plan.   They  also  check  the  width  and  depth  of  lots,  setbacks,  open  spaces, 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  and  paved  streets.   These  regulations  are  necessary 
to  insure  proper  high  quality  development  in  the  city.   The  present  regulations 
should  not  be  weakened;  on  the  contrary,  as  time  pases  the  regulations  should  be 
strengthened. 

Building  and  Housing  Codes 

Plan  implementation  is  related  to  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  building 
codes.   It  is  just  as  important  for  a  city  to  have  buildings  that  are  structur- 
ally sound  as  it  is  to  have  land  uses  in  their  proper  relationships.   In  addi- 
tion to  structural  conditions  building  codes  insure  proper  ventilations,  adequate 
electrical  wiring,  proper  heating  and  the  installation  of  necessary  utilities. 
In  enforcing  these  codes,  the  city  is  promoting  the  comfort,  security  and  safety 
of  its  citizens. 

The  existing  codes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unfit  Housing  Code,  should 
be  reviewed  periodically  in  order  chat  their  effectiveness  be  maintained.   The 
Unfit  Housing  Code  should  be  replaced  by  a  more  comprehensive  code  such  as  the 
Southeastern  Standard  Housing  Code, 


PERSUASIVE  ACTIONS 

Persuasive  actions  would  include  all  the  recommendations  and  actions  of 
both  the  Planning  Commission  and  City  Council  co  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
City  of  Thomasville  as  a  fine  place  in  which  to  live  and  work.   The  methods  of 
implementation  listed  below  are  either  programs  or  courses  of  action  by  which 
the  City  can  further  improve  itself  and  produce  tangible  results. 
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Education  of  the  Public 

Education  of  the  public  plays  a  very  important  role  in  plan  implementation 
because  it  awakens  the  public  to  the  advantages  that  can  be  secured  in  planning 
for  the  future  of  their  city.   It  brings  before  them  a  statement  of  city  goals 
and  a  picture  of  what  the  ideal  city  should  be  like.   Educating  the  public  also 
improves  tha  quality  of  individual  decisions  on  matters  affecting  the  town 
physically.   The  design  and  layout  of  subdivision,  for  instance,  has  been  improved 
in  some  communities  by  educating  subdividers  to  the  economies  that  can  be  gained 
through  proper  subdivision  design.   Many  of  the  deficiencies  in  cities  result 
from  the  failure  of  citizens  to  concern  themselves  with  what  they  want  and  what 
they  can  obtain  through  good  city  planning. 

In  educating  the  public  of  the  planning  programs  the  work  of  the  Planning 
Commission  should  be  carefully  tied  in  with  the  local  news  media.   When  civic 
interest  is  fostered  by  news  coverage,  direct  citizen  participation  often  resulus. 

Industrial  Development  Organization 

The  creation  of  an  industrial  development  organization  can  help  in  imple- 
menting industrial  land  use  proposals.   The  organization  could  solicit  funds  to 
help  purchase  needed  industrial  property  to  aid  in  attracting  new  industry. 
Without  industrial  property  readily  available,  the  prospective  industry  will 
turn  to  other  areas  for  desirable  sites. 

Long-Range  Financial  Planning 

Long-range  financial  planning  helps  to  implement  those  improvements  sugges:ed 
in  the  Plan  that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  government.   Long-range 
financial  planning  is  usually  termed  the  Public  and  Capital  Improvements  Progran. 
It  consists  of  an  inventory  and  estimate  of  the  necessary  improvements  in  a  city 
over  a  twenty-year  period  of  time.   Estimates  are  then  made  of  the  city's  sources 
of  revenue  to  finance  the  improvements.   Once  this  information  is  determined,  tlie 
improvements  are  programmed  on  a  priority  listing  basis  together  with  the  method 
of  financing  each  improvement.   The  priority  listing  is  broken  down  into  five- 
year  intervals.   Such  a  study  will  be  made  for  Thomasville  in  the  present  plann.ng 
p  r  ogr am . 


Daily  Use 

The  Land  Development  Plan  should  be  used  as  a  guide  and  an  aid  in  making 
decisions  on  zoning  and  subdivision  requests.   It  should  be  used  for  making 
decisions  on  the  location  and  advance  acquisition  of  land  for  community  facili- 
ties.  As  an  added  feature,  the  Plan  helps  to  indicate  where  water  and  sewerage 
systems  are  likely  to  encounter  heavy  demands;  for  example,  the  areas  indicated 
on  the  Plan  for  multi-family  uses  will  need  larger  pipes  (if  they  do  not  exist 
now).   Most  important,  however,  the  Plan  is  a  useful  guide  or  blueprint  for 
private  developers  in  locating  residential  areas,  shopping  areas,  and  industrial 
areas  . 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Federal  Government  has  initiated  various  programs  through  which  a  city 
can  improve  and  rebuild  its  physical  condition  along  modern  lines.  The  follow- 
ing are  through  such  programs: 

Urban  Re  newa 1  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  official  program  of  a  commu- 
nity to  improve  itself  through  the  elimination  of  slums  and  blight  and  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  slum  and  blighted  areas,  thereby  preventing  their 
re  occurrence . 

Urban  Renewal  is  a  locally  planned  and  executed  community-wide  improvement 
program  using  public  and  private  resources.  Federal  assistance  is  available  to 
help  a  community  carry  out  its  urban  renewal  program  when  local  resources  alone 
are  not  enough  to  do  the  job.  Under  urban  renewal,  slum  and  blighted  areas  are 
cleared  of  all  structures  and  then  the  land  is  sold  to  private  enterprise  for 
r ede  ve 1 opmen t . 

The  benefits  of  urban  renewal  are  many.   People  get  better  housing;  new 
buildings  in  renewal  areas  result  in  an  increase  in  tax  revenues;  the  expensive 
level  of  fire,  police  protection  for  a  renewal  area  is  reduced;  and  the  city  as 
a  whole  benefits  due  to  a  better  design  of  a  neighborhood  because  obsolete 
structures  and  land  uses  are  replaced  with  more  efficient  and  more  pleasant 
housing  and  patterns  of  development. 

Pub  lie  Hous  ing  is  another  means  of  eliminating  slum  areas.   It  works  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  urban  renewal  in  that  the  land  is  cleared  and  redeveloped. 
However,  there  is  a  difference.   Where  urban  renewal  land  is  resold  to  private 
enterprise,  public  housing  land  is  not.   The  operation  of  public  housing  contin- 
ues with  the  municipality.   Although  the  land  and  structures  are  government- 
owned,  the  municipality  does  receive  a  percentage  of  the  total  rents  in  lieu  of 
pr  oper  ty  taxe  s  . 

The  purpose  of  public  housing  is  to  provide  decent,  adequate  housing  at  low 
rents  for  the  people  in  a  lower  income  bracket. 

Recreation  Land  can  be  purchased  by  the  municipality  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.   It  provides  grants  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  for  parks  and  recreation  purposes  that  are  recommended  in  the  Plan.   The 
grant  amounts  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  acquisition  cost  of  vacant  land. 
If  the  land  to  be  purchased  will  benefit  both  the  city  or  the  county,  the  grant 
is  increased  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  acquisition  cost. 
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PLANNING  AS  A  CONTINUING  PROCESS 

An  added  stage  in  the  planning  process  (to  those  previously  discussed) 
is  the  continuation  of  the  previous  steps.   Planning  should  not  halt  once  the 
Land  Development  Plan  is  completed  and  adopted.   The  facts  and  trends  in  city 
government  that  are  now  prevalent  may  change  over  a  period  of  years.   It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  a  periodic  review  of  the  plan  and  its  supporting 
documentation  be  made  in  light  of  new  conditions. 

The  continual  process  is  by  no  means  limited  to  up-dating  data  contained 
in  the  Land  Development  Plan;  it  involves  other  planning  studies  also.   They 
would  include  up-dating  the  Population  and  Economy  Study,  Recreation  Study, 
Capital  Improvements  and  Capital  Budgets,  and  Industrial  Studies,  just  to  name 
a  few.   It  is  important  that  these  studies  be  kept  up  to  date  because  the 
Planning  Commission  should  be  kept  alert  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
City  . 
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